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EDITORIAL 


PLANS IN MAKING 


The present volume of CHRISTIAN EpucaTION will offer some 
new features. The Boyer monograph on religion in higher edu- 
cation in the October issue is a concrete illustration. In Janu- 
ary, 1928, it is our plan to bring out an attractive Handbook of 
Christian Education, the purpose being to set forth between 
two covers for the first time something of the magnitude of 
the movement now called Christian Education. The agencies 
in operation, the sums of money invested, and the person- 
nel at work will be assembled, so far as possible, at one time 
and place, at least on paper. With the task thus objectified, 
the results will be so impressive that a keener sense of solidarity 
and fellowship may spring up. This is the primary aim, but the 
Handbook of Christian Education will be, we hope, a convenient 
book of reference as well as of inspiration. 

During the coming year an effort will be made to interpret 
more fully the unique service of the church colleges and schools, 
denominational foundations and pastorates at universities, in 
their activities particularly pertaining to preministerial, pre- 
missionary and preteacher preparation. This means increased 
emphasis on those tasks of the colleges which grow out of their 
intimate relations and acknowledged obligations to the church. 
It means the focusing of attention upon successful methods of 
work in Bible, religion and religious education, whether in the 
Separate colleges or the ‘‘schools of religion’’ affiliated with 
universities. 

An arrangement has been made whereby the Associations of 
Biblical Instructors will cooperate in the conduct of a depart- 
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ment devoted especially to their interests. The National Associa- 
tion of Biblical Instructors, as a first step, has sent a copy of 
Professor Irving F. Wood’s striking paper on ‘‘ Religious Values 
and Academie Teaching,’” printed in the June issue, to non- 
member college teachers of Bible and religious education (some 
600), whose names and addresses CHRISTIAN EpUCATION has 
‘procured. 

The University Secretary will contribute editorials and sig- 
nificant reports of successful experiments within his laboratory— 
the tax-supported institutions of higher education throughout the 
entire country. The Council rejoices in the growing cordiality 
between those charged with the administration of state universi- 
ties and the leaders of Jewish, Catholic and Protestant religious 
effort on the campus, to which reference is found on another page. 
We have much reason for encouragement in reports of progress 
reaching us from various quarters. 

The ‘‘Campaign of Perseverance’’ focused upon providing 
adequate resources for Christian education in the broadest sense 
of the term, is moving steadily and quietly forward under the 
able direction of Dr. A. W. Anthony, whose contributions along 
the line of philanthropic finance have evoked so much favorable 
comment. Every issue will carry an article in this field, usually 
by Dr. Anthony. The Committee on Financial and Fiduciary 
Matters of the Federal Council of Churches, of which he is chair- 
man, has approved the plan of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society for its second ‘‘Bequest Week’’ for philanthropic causes, 
particularly colleges and universities, which the Commission on 
Permanent and Trust Funds of the Association of American Col- 
leges has also endorsed. New and far-reaching plans are being 
laid by experts in college finance which will be regularly reported 
in CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

Mr. Herbert E. Evans, Assistant to the Chaplain at Columbia 
University, will continue to edit material furnished by the church 
workers in university centers and will keep our readers fully in- 
formed of the plans for their National Triennial Conference to be 
held in Chicago the first week in January, 1928. 

Mr. Gardiner M. Day, Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, 
Boston, will continue his department devoted to developments in 
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the theological seminaries and will report on the ‘‘ get-together 
movement’’ in this field. 

Miss Winifred Willard, Publicity Secretary of Philanthropic 
Finance, Chicago, will furnish an incisive message in the familiar 
‘‘insert’’ form for each issue. 

Notable articles discussing some phase of the relations of sci- 
ence and religion will be presented from time to time, following 
the precedent set by Dr. E. E. Slosson, Professor Pupin, Dr. 
Millikan and others gifted with unusual vision in these matters. 

The magazine will, of course, continue to carry general con- 
tributions, book reviews, news notes, ete., from the constituent 
Boards of Education and from our wider constituency, as hereto- 
fore, and such contributions are invited from our readers. It is 
with reliance upon their loyal cooperation and support that we 
enter with confidence upon what we earnestly hope may be the 
best year of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


THE ANNUAL MEETINGS, 1928 


The Council of Church Boards of Education will meet at the 
Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday, January 9, 10 and 12, 1928. The University and 
Executive Committees will meet on the day preceding the meeting 
of the Council. On Thursday morning all the educational church 
boards and associations affiliated with the Council unite in a joint 
session devoted to the discussion of ‘‘Preprofessional Training of 
Teachers, Ministers and Missionaries,’’ and in the afternoon they 
will participate in the usual mass meeting on Education and 
Religion, at which nationally known speakers will be heard. The 
various denominational educational associations will meet on 
Wednesday, some beginning Tuesday evening. 

The Association of American Colleges will meet at the Chal- 
fonte, Thursday to Saturday, January 12-14, opening with the 
usual dinner at 7:00 P. M., Thursday evening. 

The programs of all these meetings will be printed in Curis- 
TIAN EDUCATION in so far as they are completed in time to be 
available for advance publication. 
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‘“*Tie EFFECTIVE COLLEGE’’ 


A new and significant book, The Effective College, edited by 
the Executive Secretary of the Council, is being published this 
fall by the Association of American Colleges. 

The purpose of the Association of American Colleges, to which 
the Council is also heartily committed, is ‘‘the promotion of 
higher education in all its forms in the colleges which shall be- 
come members of the Association, and the prosecution of such 
plans as may make more efficient the institutions included in its 
membership.’’ Through its entire existence, the Association has 
consistently pursued this aim, but during the past two years it 
has given unusually serious and intensive study to various ele- 
ments contributing to a present-day effective college. The re- 
ports presented by its officers and standing commissions, together 
with notable addresses by educational experts from outside, at 
the annual meetings of 1926 and 1927 dealt with this theme and 
were published immediately thereafter as part of the Proceedings 
in the Association of American Colleges Bulletin. Their distri- 
bution in this fashion aroused a great deal of interest and in 
several instances the demand was so great that the supply of 
certain issues of the Bulletin was exhausted. Believing these 
contributions to better educational administration worthy of per- 
manent preservation and that their combined publication in con- 
venient form would be welcomed by the public generally as well 
as by its own members, the Association’s Executive Committee 
determined to assemble the scattered papers in a book to be called 
The Effective College. As the work progressed, it was felt 
that additional material on certain phases of the subject was 
essential and several chapters have been written specifically for 
this volume. The following persons have contributed to the book: 
Presidents Frank Aydelotte, Kerr D. Macmillan, Max Mason, 
Ernest H. Wilkins, Clarence C. Little, Silas Evans, Donald J. 
Cowling, and Vice-Rector Edward A. Pace; Deans John R. Ef- 
finger, Raymond Walters, Lucius H. Holt, Herbert E. Hawkes, 
William E. Smyser; Professors John S. P. Tatlock, Robert C. 
Brooks and Floyd W. Reeves; Dr. James H. Ryan, Dr. Clyde 
Furst, Dr. Edward Robinson, Messrs. Thomas Whitney Surette, 
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Herbert C. Wise, Trevor Arnett, William O. Miller and Robert 
L. Kelly. 

The Effective College is a compilation of important factual 
data and distinguished opinion set forth in simple, non-technical 
language by twenty-five experienced administrators and teachers 
in very diverse institutions. There is no claim to finality at any 
point, but the book is offered with confidence as affording sug- 
gestive and stimulating material on those problems that engage 
constantly increasing attention on the part of up-to-date students 
of college administration. The Table of Contents will be found 
on page 158. 

The Effective College is now on the press and it is expected 
that it will be ready for delivery by the end of the year. It has 
already had a remarkable advance sale and orders are being re- 
ceived daily at the special pre-publication rate of $2.00 per copy. 
Some institutions are ordering one hundred copies each. Ad- 
dress the Association of American Colleges, 111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF PERSEVERANCE 


As a most significant item in the Campaign of Perseverance,* 
it may be mentioned that a well-known western state university 
has selected as its new vice-president a successful member of the 
New York City Bar, who thoroughly understands the value of 
The Uniform Trust for Public Uses. He will proceed at once to 
make contacts with the legal profession in the state to which he 
goes with a view of greatly enlarging its capital funds. What 
about the denominational colleges in that state? 

As another straw showing the direction of the wind, one of the 
leading independent universities in the East, a member of the 
Association of American Universities, now has the part-time 
service of a distinguished member of the New York Bar and the 
head of what is generally rated New York City’s leading law 
firm as legal counselor along similar lines. He is considering the 
offer of the vice-presidency. 


* See CHRISTIAN EpucaTION, Vol. IX, pp. 59, 152, 239; Vol. X, pp. 10, 98, 
126, 196, 343, 352, 391. 
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The joint office of the Association-Council is sending to all gen- 
eral secretaries of the Council and all presidents of member col- 
leges of the Association a document entitled ‘‘Capital Funds,”’ 
which consists of detailed methods of utilizing the Trust Com- 
panies, Insurance Companies and the legal profession in the 
Campaign of Perseverance. 

‘*Capital Funds’’ was prepared by one of the leading authori- 
ties in the American Bar on matters of this type, who collaborated 
in its preparation with Dr. A. W. Anthony and the Editor of 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION in making necessary adjustments to meet 
the needs of educational institutions and other philanthropies. 
This document has been approved for the purpose intended by 
the Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, of which Mr. Trevor Arnett is 
chairman. 

* * * * *e * 

During October the attention of the secretaries of the con- 
stituent Boards of Education and the members of the Association 
of American Colleges was called to the second ‘‘Bequest Week’”’ 


sponsored by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, November 
20-26, 1927, the significance of which is fully set forth on pages 
109-113 of this issue. R. L. K. 


WorLp FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


One of the most significant educational gatherings of our time 
took place at Toronto, August 7-12, 1927, when there assembled 
over 8,000 educators from nearly two score countries. Among 
the delegates were people of international fame from many 
nations. Most of the discussions and papers were in English. 

The conference was the guest of the beautiful and commodious 
Toronto University. The setting, equipment, atmosphere, were 
all befitting such a gathering. Every facility was provided by 
the university, city and Dominion for the comfort of the guests 
and the success of the conference. 

Two general sessions were held simultaneously each afternoon, 
the crowd being too great for one. Naturally, the more general 
themes were presented at these sessions in carefully prepared 
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papers—e.g., World Friendship, Neighborliness among Nations, 
Education for Peace, ete. 

The forenoons were devoted to twenty-six sectional conferences 
of special interests, among which may be mentioned Health Edu- 
cation, Adult Education, International Educational Exchange, 
Educational Progress throughout the World, Humane Education, 
and Colleges and Universities. 

The department attended by the writer was that of Character, 
Moral and Religious Education. Intense interest was manifested 
by delegates from many lands and of different religions. Here 
the Catholic, Protestant, Buddhist, Jew, Mohammedan, etc., met 
with the common consciousness of the need of character and 
moral education, and with a general conviction that religion is 
the best means at our disposal for developing morals and char- 
acter in life. It was heartening to hear the pleas of educators 
from so many different climes for the rightful place of religion 
in the educational process. All were awake to some of the serious 
results coming from the separation of church and state, which 
tends so strongly to the divorce of religion and education, with 
the consequent weakening of character. That the effect on char- 
acter is becoming apparent the world over was generally conceded. 

This departmental conference passed resolutions looking for- 
ward to a more comprehensive study and discussion of the whole 
world situation with reference to character, moral and religious 
education. The International Commission appointed for this 
special study is to report at the next biennial session of the -Asso- 
ciation in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1929. Much may be expected 
from this report, if the plan recommended to the commission is 
carried through. 

All through the six days of conferences the finest spirit pre- 
vailed and the sessions were attended with unabating interest. 
The writer joined others in the feeling that he had never attended 
such a worth while and promising educational conference. He 
found himself frequently expressing words of appreciation to Dr. 
Augustus Thomas for dreaming the dream and for carrying it, in 
so short a time, to this high stage of usefulness. 

This organization rightly handled and wisely guided may be 
of untold blessing to humanity. It takes no ancient seer to fore- 
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cast some of the many services it may render to the race. It is 
to be supposed that the readers of this magazine will use their 
influence to keep at the very heart of this most promising world 
movement religious motive and inspiration —0O. D. F. 


AN ADVENTURE IN COOPERATION 


After a number of years of careful study and patient negotia- 
tions a new type of cooperative program in the field of religion 
has been inaugurated. While the eyes of the country are upon 
the effort the prayers of anxious fathers and mothers are going 
up for the success of the prophetic but difficult undertaking. 
It is especially difficult in that it has no precedents in its unique 
aspects. There are numerous similar projects well at work, 
many of which merit special mention, but attention is here called 
to this one again because in certain major aspects it is new. 

In previous issues of this magazine attention has been called 
to this center—the School of Religion at the University of Iowa.* 
The plan has been stated and discussed. Now the school is in 
operation. It has been organized within the university and has 
the same academic privileges and standing as the other schools 
in the university. It occupies a choice suite of rooms in one of 
the main buildings strategically located. It began its work this 
fall with Dr. M. Willard Lampe, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, Chairman of the University Committee of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education, as its first adminis- 
trative director. All who know Dr. Lampe will feel confident 
that the school is in good hands so far as its director may have 
anything to say about it. 

The school opens with a Catholic, a Jewish and a Protestant 
professor. Father Henry G. Takkenberg, A.M., S.T.D., from 
Rome, an excellent scholar and teacher, will offer courses of in- 
struction for and give counsel to the Catholic students of the uni- 
versity. The Jewish professor, Dr. Maurice H. Farbridge, for- 
merly Professor of Semitic Studies at the University of 


* CHRISTIAN EpucaTIon, Vol. VIII, No. 8, May, 1925, 332-335; Vol. IX, 
No. 6, 201-211, March, 1926. 
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Manchester, England, will render a similar service to the Jewish 
students. Professor Charles A. Hawley, Ph.D., of Columbia, a 
teacher of rich experience and scholarship, will give courses in 
religious instruction and personal counsel to the Protestant stu- 
dents. These men are paid by their respective groups and are 
held responsible jointly by the university and their constituencies. 

While these professors were selected because they were schol- 
ars, they were selected also because they were more than scholars. 
They realize that mere information in religious subjects may not 
strengthen character. They see character development in their 
students to be their great mission in this school of religion. 
Scholarship will never be depreciated in this school nor will the 
emphasis on real spiritual values be in any way lacking. Schol- 
arship and spiritual idealism are to go hand in hand. 

For the details of the Iowa plan, the reader is referred to 
earlier issues of CHRISTIAN EpucaTION or to the director of the 
school. An attractive printed folder concerning the school of 
religion is put out by the university and a description of it, with 
statement of what it offers, is to be found in the regular uni- 
versity catalogue. 

The Iowa School of Religion is an illustration of what may be 
done in the field of cooperation between church and state when 
there is a real will to find a way. Obstacles had to be overcome, 
and they were many. But a steadfast vision has long beheld a 
path until through much travail of soul the school has actually 
been organized and put into operation. Mistakes there will be 
in such a venture, but let all who are vitally interested in the 
character of America’s future leadership hope and pray that 
these mistakes may not be serious and that this project may point 
the way: for other schools now in the making to render a still 
richer contribution in bringing religion somehow more effectively 
into the educational process of our state schools.—O. D. F. 





Dr. Robert L. Kelly spent two weeks in October in visits to 
institutions of the Reformed Church in America in the Middle 
West at the request of the Board of Education. 
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BEQUESTS BY INSURANCE 
ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


The use of insurance for the building up of endowments and 
trust funds is a well-approved method. 

The donor by paying recurring relatively small amounts out 
of yearly income can accumulate, at death, or at the expiration 
of a stated period, a relatively large sum, in cash, payable imme- 
diately, without delays or costs for administration, or for taxes, 
and without the risks of litigation. The sum paid may be direct 
and absolute for the recipient to use or to hold, both principal 
and income, or it may be placed in trust, with the beneficiary or 
with a trust company, as the donor may prescribe. 

Princeton, Sweet Briar and Wells, among colleges, have used 
this method of endowing Alma Mater, by insurance upon the 
lives of each member of the senior class, taken out while seniors 
in college. 

The plan is capable of great variation and adaptation to almost 
any conditions and circumstances. Practically all standard life 
insurance companies are interested in the method and are ready 
for service in these directions. 

Life insurance is one of the five wise ways of giving, as pointed 
out by the Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters of the 
Federal Council of Churches: 

. The direct and absolute gift 
. Annuity agreements 
. Living trusts 
. Bequests by insurance— 
a. Direct and absolute 
b. In trust 
. Bequests by will— 
a. Direct and absolute 
b. In trust. 

And life insurance underwriters are one of the five groups 
which the Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters is try- 
ing to bring into active and mutually beneficial cooperation :— 

1. Beneficiaries—colleges, etc., 


2. Benefactors—givers, 
3. Lawyers—who write wills, trust agreements, etc., 
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4. Life insurance underwriters, 
5. Trust companies and banks having fiduciary powers. 





BEQUEST WEEK, 1927 


JouHN A. STEVENSON, Second Vice President 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Most people to-day recognize the importance of life insurance 
in replacing a man’s financial value to the family he has sup- 
ported. Few people to-day recognize the importance of life in- 
surance in replacing a man’s financial value to the philanthropic 
organizations he has helped to support. In both cases, however, 
urgently needed income may be cut off by death. 

When, for example, we see the notice of the death of a philan- 
thropist such as Cleveland E. Dodge or Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
we do not often stop to consider possible financial losses to insti- 
tutions whose contributor’s lists included their names. Both 
these men were staunch supporters of altruistic causes during 
their lives and makers of generous bequests at death. At the 
same time, the death of each of them does make it necessary for 
certain organizations to find new contributors to supply the in- 
come which is no longer received. Moreover, the loss of less 
prominent supporters is of no less consequence to those responsi- 
ble for the financing of charitable and educational institutions. 
A sound and practical plan for creating the required funds, 
therefore, deserves serious consideration. 

Last year the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States conducted an educational campaign, the object of which 
was to bring before the public the idea of insurance as a method 
of accumulating funds for philanthropic institutions. The 
object of stressing the subject of insurance for bequests during 
one week was not to try to sell a large amount of insurance for 
religious, philanthropic and educational purposes within this 
period. The end in view was to have the 10,000 members of the 
Equitable field force concentrate on this type of insurance in 
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order that they might, in turn, bring it to the attention of philan- 
thropie and educational institutions, and might explain the par- 
ticular advantages of the plan to individuals interested in making 
bequests to these institutions. In carrying out these objectives it 
may safely be said that the campaign, or trial flight as it might 
be more properly termed, was entirely successful. 

During Bequest Week wholehearted encouragement and enthu- 
siastic cooperation was received from the members of the Com- 
mittee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters of The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the Council 
of Church Boards of Education. Also, the idea received consid- 
erable publicity through articles in the daily papers. Judging 
from the newspaper articles which appeared during the week, the 
underlying idea of the campaign was regarded, in a number of 
instanees, as entirely new. This fact serves to show very clearly 
that far more educational work must be done before the public 
realizes the advantages of this form of bequest, and, therefore, 
Bequest Week will be repeated in 1927. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate on the subject of life insurance 
as an aid to charitable and educational causes. The advantages 
both to the individual who is making the bequest and the institu- 
tion receiving the bequest are fairly obvious: 

A. To the individual: The fact that the gift may be made by 
relatively small annual contributions instead of necessitating a 
single large outlay makes possible gifts that otherwise might 
never be made. For example, a woman may feel she would like 
her annual contribution of $50 to a community hospital to be 
continued after she dies, but a gift of $1,000 to create a fund on 
which $50 a year interest could be earned would be out of the 
question during any one year, for it would mean giving up a very 
large part of her allowance for that year. Moreover, if she had 
no estate, and depended entirely on her allowance, she would 
probably not feel justified in making the bequest by will. The 
life insurance method, however, would enable her to make sure 
of carrying out her plan and, yet, the outlay would not cause a 
heavy drain on her income at any particular time. 

In the second place, the gentle reminder of the premium notice 
is often a stimulus to saving for bequests as well as for family 
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protection. Life insurance premiums which must be paid within 
a definite time usually have their place on the family budget 
while deposits which can be made when it seems convenient are 
often never made. 

The plan of leaving bequests to charitable institutions in the 
form of insurance, of course, eliminates administration expenses 
in connection with the fund. Also, to persons of large means, 
the fact that, under certain conditions, premiums may be de- 
ducted in making Federal Income Tax returns, often presents an 
added advantage. 

B. To the institution: The institution, if the bequest is in the 
form of insurance, receives the fund in full and without delay. 
All of us can think of large estates which have taken years to 
settle, while life insurance companies pride themselves on the 
promptness with which claims are paid. In the Equitable, about 
98 per cent. of all death claims are paid within twenty-four hours 
after proofs of death have been received. An article which ap- 
peared in the papers not long ago told of a Pittsburgh merchant 
who made many bequests by will but provided bequests to a hos- 
pital and to the United Hebrew Charities by means of life insur- 
ance. These last two bequests were paid immediately while the 
payment of the other bequests could not be made until the estate 
was settled. 

Also, the fact that the insurance salesman, as Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes puts it, often represents ‘‘in the highest degree 
the American talent for unrestrained eloquence’’ sometimes works 
to the advantage of the institution in need of funds. Men prob- 
ably procrastinate more in making wills or modifying these docu- 
ments to carry out their wishes than in anything else they plan 
todo. The taking out of an insurance policy, however, is a sim- 
pler process than the changing of a will and sometimes people 
can be persuaded by the insurance salesman to carry out their 
intentions when otherwise they would delay. 

The fact that the insurance fund does not encroach upon the 
estate is a factor of advantage both to the person making the gift 
and the institution receiving it. A man, no matter how much 
he desires to make a bequest to an institution, does not like to 
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have a feeling that possibly his estate may be in such shape that 
the making of this bequest may work a hardship on his family, 
while the institution is in an unfortunate position if it receives 
a gift of this kind. Moreover, legal difficulties arising in con- 
nection with the settlement of the estate do not touch the life 
insurance fund to be paid directly to the institution or to a trus- 
tee for the benefit of the institution. 

The flexibility of the modern insurance contract and the spirit 
of cooperation existing between life insurance companies are both 
important factors in the development of the idea of using insur- 
ance for bequest purposes. As a matter of fact, so closely has 
this type of insurance been linked up with the idea of having the 
insurance payable to a trustee, that over and over again inquiries 
are received concerning insurance trusts when, in reality, the 
information wanted is information concerning the plan of using 
insurance for bequests. 

While the options of a settlement under the modern insurance 
contract make it possible for the proceeds to be paid as an income 
instead of in a single sum or to be held on deposit at interest for 
a certain period instead of being paid immediately it is frequently 
more satisfactory to have the proceeds of the policy administered 
by a trust company which can exercise discretionary powers in 
cases where a life insurance company cannot. 

To create national interest in the plan of using life insurance 
as one method of solving the financial problems of philanthropic 
organizations, the Equitable Life Assurance Society has set aside 
the period from November 20 to November 26, 1927, as Bequest 
Week. Plans for this week include preparatory educational 
work, acquainting prospective donors with the idea and using all 
channels of publicity open to the organizations cooperating in this 
week. Addresses by ministers and civic leaders on the impor- 
tance of bequests to further the interests of mankind will be made 
on Sunday, November 20. Broad general policies of cooperation 
with the Equitable Life are being developed among organizations 
interested in receiving bequests. Methods of approaching the 
local membership of many organizations will be worked out by 
the local representative of organizations together with the local 
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representative of the Equitable Life. Further assistance can be 
given to local branches of national organizations through their 
national headquarters, which will have direct contact with the 
Equitable Life home office. 

If you are interested in having the local representative of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States assist you 
during Bequest Week, look up and confer with the district 
manager or write to headquarters, 393 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

Life insurance companies at the present time are bending their 
energies, not only toward increasing the volume of business, but 
toward sending out representatives well equipped with the knowl- 
edge of how best to accomplish the ends desired; that is, repre- 
sentatives whose object is to render real service to their policy 
holders and who are qualified to render the type of service needed. 
Since life insurance does offer a solution to the serious problem 
which faces those concerned with raising funds for philanthropic 
and educational institutions, there is no doubt that great possi- 
bilities lie in the plan of using the efficiency and energy of pro- 
fessional life underwriters in working out the problem of ade- 
quate support for philanthropic causes during Bequest Week, 
1927. 





World Call is very conspicuous in the amount of attention it 
gives to the problems of Christian education. In a recent issue 
seven or eight pages were devoted to brief sketches of the colleges 
affiliated with the Disciples’ Church. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Education of the United 
Presbyterian Church for 1927 is one of the most successful pieces 
of publicity thus far put out by any member of the Council. 
Almost every topic presented is given adequate discussion on one 
page of the report. Each page is a mine of information. Dr. 
Bradford certainly has his work well in hand and other Boards 
will profit greatly by a study of his Annual Report. No doubt 
Dr. Bradford would give a good deal of the credit for the favor- 
able impression the report makes to his very efficient printer. 
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THE COUNCIL’S ROUND-TABLE 
Our Program for the New Year, 1927-28 
Wi.uiaM §. Bovarp 


The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
represents the educational work conducted in about one hundred 
and fifty educational institutions of different types: secondary 
schools, junior colleges, degree conferring colleges, universities, 
theological schools and other graduate institutions. It also has 
general supervision of the religious education work conducted 
by the local churches through the Sunday schools and young 
people’s societies. The Board seeks to serve all these interests. 

First: By the appropriation of funds from the general benevo- 
lence receipts of the church. It is the Board’s endeavor to stimu- 
late larger giving on the part of the people to the educational 
institutions, both for current expenses and for permanent endow- 
ment and equipment. 

Second: The Board also carries on investigation and research 
in the field of education for the benefit of the institutions and 
sustains vital relationship to the boards of trustees and executive 
officers of the schools. The problems in this field have to do with 
organization, curricula and relationship to the constituency to 
be served. 

Third: The Board of Education, in cooperation with the Board 
of Home Missions, promotes religious work at the tax-supported 
institutions, under the name of Wesley Foundations. Already 
more than fifty such foundations are being developed. It is a 
definite part of the program of the Board to emphasize this 
feature of its work. 

Fourth: It is the purpose of the Board to promote a more 
effective cooperation between the educational work being carried 
on in the various pastoral charges and the work on the campuses. 
The student body of the institutions is constantly recruited from 
the young people who are coming up through the church life. 
Our Board feels that there is room for a closer and more sympa- 
thetic relationship between the executives and teaching force of 
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the institutions and the pastors and parents representing the 
local churches. The cultivation of this mutual service in a com- 
mon field, we feel, is an important part of our program. 

Fifth: We also recognize that the educational work of the sev- 
eral great bodies of the Christian church is a common task. We 
are therefore sympathetic with the purposes of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education to bring about the fullest possible 
cooperation of all the churches involved in the strengthening of 
the educational work under their auspices. 

We are seeking to emphasize the importance of distinctively 
Christian interpretation in all the fields of knowledge studied in 
our educational institutions. The great justification of church- 
supported institutions is this clear-cut Christian interpretation 
of science, history and philosophy. 


HERBERT W. GATES 


It is not so easy to lay down a program of activities, when one 
is faced on the one hand with increasing demands for service 
along almost every line of religious education and none too much 


in the way of financial resources. But there are at least two or 
three goals at which the Congregational Education Society is 
aiming. We do not expect to reach them completely in one year, 
but we may be on the way. 

I. Leadership training. It is increasingly clear that the best 
we can do in the way of better curriculum, improved texts and 
other materials, and the formal adoption of new policies of action 
will meet with only so much of success in the real teaching of 
children and youth as the leadership available is able to achieve. 
Great advances have been made in leadership training work 
through the work of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and the educational boards of the cooperating denomina- 
tions. Too largely, however, the opportunities are available only 
to the larger churches, or those in communities of sufficient size 
to be able to support community schools. It is our hope that we 
shall be able to develop plans now fairly well worked out that will 
bring the chance for self improvement in teaching work within 
reach of every worker, even in the smaller towns and churches. 
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We are striving to serve leadership training a la carte instead of 
table d’hote. 

II. We trust that the coming year will see definite progress 
toward a more practical and comprehensive curriculum of re- 
ligious education, in which the point of contact and departure 
shall be nearer to real life situations here and now, and the out- 
comes shall touch all the varied relationships of life. Missionary 
education, social service, and other aspects of the general program 
must each make their due contribution. 

III. It is time for a definite forward movement with reference 
to our educational institutions, colleges and academies, and their 
relation to the churches. On the one hand we are seeking to dis- 
cover how these institutions may better serve the churches in the 
furnishing of leadership, and on the other how the churches may 
render more adequate support for this work. 


WituiamM A. HARPER 


The Board of Christian Education of the Christian Church is 
to meet in annual session on the 18th of October, but the lines are 
pretty well mapped out as to the program which will be under- 
taken for the year 1928. 

There will be persistent effort to carry forward the program 
of integration begun in 1922, whereby all the educational forces 
and agencies of the denomination are being welded into a unity 
under the direction of a central Board of Christian Education. 

There has been some opposition to this integration program 
from the old line Christian Endeavor workers. However, the 
growth of the Young People’s Congresses and the widespread 
popularity of the ‘‘Youth Program”’ as outlined by the Board 
of Christian Education are making steady progress. At the 
Cleveland session of the Christian Endeavor Convention a reso- 
lution was adopted, calling on the Board of Christian Education 
to give more emphasis to Christian Endeavor as such. The 
Board’s reply will be that under its integration program 
Christian Endeavor has steadily grown in the Christian Chureh 
and that the fears of the special organization leaders are not 
justified by the facts. 
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The Board of Christian Education was fortunate when it 
assumed responsibility for the direction of the entire educational 
program to effect a working agreement with the denominational 
publishing house, whereby the specialists in the Department of 
Christian Education should be the editors of the literature pub- 
lished for church schools of the denomination, and the Board of 
Publishing and the Board of Christian Education should share 
equally in the salaries of these specialists. This working agree- 
ment has borne such satisfactory fruit in the five years past that 
now a program is to be recommended to the General Board of 
the church for the combination of the general church organ, The 
Herald of Gospel Inberty, with the special organ of the Board of 
Christian Education. According to this proposed concordat, one 
issue of The Herald of Gospel Liberty a month will become a 
magazine of Christian education and will be edited by the De- 
partment of Christian Education in cooperation with the 
Herald’s editor, and will automatically displace THE JOURNAL OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION now issued as the departmental organ of 
the Board of Christian Education. So far as is known, this is 
the first attempt at integration to be proposed for the general 
literature of a church in the denominational field. 

There is evidence of growth of appreciation of the integration 
idea in the Christian Church. This is evidenced not only by the 
growth of Christian Endeavor already referred to, but by the 
inerease in Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools, Week Day Religious Schools, Summer Schools of Re- 
ligious Education, and a general program of cooperation on the 
part of colleges of the church in Leadership Training. All these 
types of work are fostered and directed by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 

Wituram FE. ScHELL 


The most of our colleges have opened with increased registra- 
tions. Otterbein College and Indiana Central College have in- 
troduced orientation courses for freshmen for the first semester. 

Early in the year, deputations of church leaders will visit our 
colleges, in the interest of recruiting for Christian life service, 
and also with the purpose of strengthening the bonds of loyalty 
and service between students and the church. 
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During the year, financial campaigns will be waged for Indiana 
Central College, Indianapolis, Indiana; York College, York, 
Nebraska; Kansas City University, Kansas City, Kansas; and 
Philomath College, Philomath, Oregon. 

The new year will begin with a special Education Promotion 
Period from January 1 to February 12. All through these six 
weeks our weekly publications, The Religious Telescope and The 
Watchword, will carry a large content of illustrated matter per- 
taining to the work of Christian education and our church schools. 
Also our Sunday school and missionary periodicals will assist by 
giving us access to their columns. Bulletins of information will 
issue from our church schools and the Board of Education, and 
our educational leaders will improve every opportunity for pub- 
lic address. Thus we hope to stamp anew and more deeply upon 
the hearts of our people the gigantic importance of education 
under Christian influences. 

February 12 is Education Day and also Seminary Cash Day. 
It is expected that in all our parishes this day will be observed 
with appropriate exercises, including sermons and addresses per- 
taining to Christian education. An offering will be taken for 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary to apply on the expense of pro- 
viding the new buildings recently erected at a cost of nearly 
$700,000. 

In 1913 the net assets of United Brethren schools were $1,667,- 
089; now they are $6,312,015. 

The gift of farthest reach and greatest power is the gift to 
Christian education, because it produces consecrated and well- 
trained leaders. In this sort of leaders lies the secret of an ad- 
vancing church, the hope of a stable government, the assurance 
of an abiding civilization. 


Henry H. Sweets 


At the meeting of the Presbyterian Educational Association of 
the South in July, 1927, a plan for a thorough survey of the edu- 
cational work and responsibility of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church was adopted. This is to cover the schools, colleges, train- 
ing schools, theological seminaries and the work among the Pres- 
byterian students in the state and independent institutions of 
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higher education. This survey will be made as thorough and 
comprehensive as possible. It is in charge of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., and associated with 
them will be a committee of three from each of the Southern 
States. The purpose of the survey is to discover whether some 
of the Synods are trying to carry too great a load, whether they 
are approximating their responsibility in the field of education 
and whether the proper ideals and methods for getting the Chris- 
tian element into the education of the South are being used. The 
headquarters of this work are at 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





OPENING OF THE IOWA SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


M. Wituarp Lampe, Director 


The School of Religion of the State University of Iowa has 
opened most auspiciously this fall. The school is a regular de- 


partment of the College of Liberal Arts, although its control is 
vested in a Board of Trustees which represents the Catholics, 
Jews, Protestants and the University itself. During the three- 
day period of registration, which was carried on in the large 
assembly room of the beautiful Iowa Memorial Union, the School 
of Religion table occupied a prominent place, flanked on one side 
by the Department of Philosophy and on the other by the De- 
partment of Military Science, an ordeal which it successfully 
survived. 

The total number of registrations in the courses offered by the 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant professors was between ninety- 
five and one hundred, an encouraging response in view of the fact 
that all of these courses are elective and the great majority of 
students are unable to choose electives because of fully prescribed 
schedules. Undergraduate courses are being given on the Old 
and New Testament, Ethics, and the Educational Use of the 
Bible. In the graduate field courses are given on Comparative 
Religion and History of Religion. 
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The three professors, representing the religious groups, are: 

Henry G. TAKKENBERG, who represents the Catholics. Pro- 
fessor Takkenberg is a graduate of St. Ambrose College, holds an 
M.A. degree from Harvard, and an S.T.D. degree from Rome. 
He has contributed many articles to ecclesiastical journals and 
is a recognized scholar in his field. 

Maurice H. Farsrince, who represents the Jews. Professor 
Farbridge is a graduate of Victoria University, Manchester, 
England, and holds an M.A. from that institution. He also held 
several fellowships in Victoria and was Associate Professor of 
Semitic Studies there for five years. Coming to this country 
recently to deliver a course of lectures, he has engaged in various 
literary activities and is the author of several notable books, in- 
cluding Studies in Biblical Symbolism and Judaism and the 
Modern Mind. 

CHARLES A. HAWLEY, who represents the Protestants. Profes- 
sor Hawley is a graduate of Hamilton College and holds a Ph.D. 
degree from Columbia University. For several years he has been 
a professor in the Y. M. C. A. College of Springfield, Mass. He 
also is the author of several books, including The Teaching of the 
Prophets and The Teaching of Old Testament History. 

These professors have been selected because of their training 
and experience in religion as well as in education. Individually 
and collectively they embody the spirit of the school. 

The administrative director of the School is M. Willard 
Lampe, who received his Ph.D. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and who has been in religious work among university stu- 
dents for many years. 

Many plans are under way to relate the School to the life of 
the University as a whole. For example, it will take its place 
in the daily broadcasting service of the University and in the 
period of freshman lectures, a required orientation course for 
first-year students. 





The fugitive utterances of Ernest DeWitt Burton on the sub- 
jest of education are soon to be published by the University of 
Chicago Press under the title, ‘‘Education in a Democratic 
World.”’ 
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THE MONTANA SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
O. D. Foster 


At the University of Montana the School of Religion held a 
summer session last August. The interchurch student pastor, 
the director of the school, with certain professors of the Univer- 
sity, and Professor G. B. Smith, of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, offered courses. These courses covered 
the general topics, ‘‘Science and Religion”’ and ‘‘ Christianity 
and Social Ideals.’’ 

The classes were composed of university professors, high school 
superintendents and teachers attending the University, and local 
ministers. As significant as this was, perhaps Dr. Smith’s great- 
est service came in his out of class contacts. He was invited to 
speak at the Helena Rotary Club, at the churches, at dinners on 
social occasions, and at faculty gatherings. He addressed uni- 
versity classes and mingled with many of the leading citizens of 
the community at the clubs and on the golf links. 

Dr. Smith’s sweetness of spirit, coupled with his well-known 
scholastic acumen, not only made him a favorite, but a power 
both on and off the campus. He added great strength to the new 
School of Religion, so well begun by the interchurch pastor, the 
Reverend William S. Young, with the constant counsel of the 
able and sympathetic President of the University. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Smith may be willing to spend more 
of his summers in this way. If he can render such far-reaching 
service to the University and State of Montana in a single visit 
of a few weeks, surely more such men drawn into similar service 
would be of untold value in other great student centers. More 
and more may we hope for the plan tried at the Montana Sum- 
mer School to be extended to other schools of the same type. It 
will indeed be a happy day for us when we may see during these 
summer sessions, with so many advanced students in attendance, 
great religious thinkers and teachers—Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant—offering courses of instruction in religion and 
mingling with faculty, students and townspeople. 
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In this way much can be done with little outlay to strengthen 
the cause for which the school of religion exists. Of all the valu- 
able contributions coming from such a plan wisely and tactfully 
carried out, the influence upon the faculty of the University itself 
will be by no means the least. The daily appearance on the 
campus of great scholars, who are themselves the incarnation of 
the breadth and richness of soul they teach, naturally lifts both 
the subject taught and the school in which they teach more 
nearly to their rightful places. 





RELIGIOUS WORK IN UNIVERSITIES 
HersBert E. Evans 


The Unwersity Workers’ Triennial Conference 


The office of the National Association of Church Workers in 
Universities and Colleges has arranged the following tentative 
program for its triennial meeting next January. The list of 
speakers is now incomplete, but will be published in the next 
issue of CuRIsTIAN EpucaTion. On January 4, it is suggested 
that all of the denominational groups hold a day’s conference 
with the denominational leaders. It is especially urged that uni- 
versity pastors attend this conference and stay for the entire 
program, and that they bring their wives. A special part of the 
program will be devoted to women’s work, and a conference will 
be arranged for the wives of university pastors, covering the 
problems they face in this field. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM—CONFERENCE OF CHURCH WORKERS IN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, U. 8. A., Cuicaco, ILL., JANUARY 5 AND 6, 1928 


General Theme: The Educational Task of the Church Worker in American 
Colleges and Universities. 
Thursday, January 5. 
Morning: 
9:00—Registration. 
10:00—Business Session. 
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10:30—Devotional Period. Led by leader in worship. 
11:00—Address: The Place of Religion in a Liberal Education—A 
College Dean. 
Discussion. 
Iamch. 
Afternoon: 
2:30—Address: How Far Can a State University Go in Teaching Re- 
ligion?—A University President. 
Discussion. 
3:30—Address: The Educational Task of the Church in College and 
University Centers.—A Church Leader. 
Discussion, 
Dinner. 
Evening: 
8:00—Devotional Session. 
8:30—Address: The Place of Credit Courses in Religion in Tax-Supported 
Universities—A Dean of a School of Religion. 
Discussion. 
Friday, January 6. 
Morning: 
9:00—Devotional Session. 
9:30—Business Session. 
10 :00-12 :00—Special Group Sessions. 
10:00—(1) Credit Courses in Religion. 
(2) Non-Credit Courses in Religion. 
(3) Religious Approach to Women Students. 
11:00—(1) Credit Courses in Religion (Cont.). 
(2) Sunday Evening Church Program for Undergraduates and 
Graduate Students. 
(3) Crisis Points in Student Thinking. 
Lunch. 
Afternoon: 
2:30—Forum: New Possibilities of Cooperation in the Student Religious 
Field. 
3:30—Address: The Training of Workers for Christian Work in Colleges 
and Universities. 
Discussion. 
Dinner. 
Evening: 
7:30—Business Session. 
8:00—Address: The Pulpit Ministry to Students. 
Discussion. 
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Forward in Fellowship 


The B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, invited the University Secretary of the Coun- 
cil to speak on a subject proposed by the Catholic priest, to the 
representatives of the religious clubs on the campus. The theme 
of the evening was ‘‘Forward in Fellowship.’’ The spirit of the 
theme was caught and a general good feeling obtained. While 
loyal to their respective groups, the students manifested broad 
sympathy and high regard for each other. 

After the address many searching questions were asked how to 
extend the spirit of the occasion and how to solve definite campus 
and club problems of relationship. A period of good fellowship 
followed, during which the leaders of the groups present came to 
know each other and to discover close ties of purpose that really 
bind well-meaning people together in a common cause. 

The move made by this Jewish group is to be commended most 
heartily. Were it to be followed in other student centers, it 
would help materially in creating a better understanding and a 
warmer feeling between the different groups and eventually lead 
to a more effective method of advancing the interests of religion 
and of character building in our state institutions of higher 
learning.—0O. D. F. 





Miss Margaret Bennett, Research Secretary in the office of the 
Life Work Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
made a very comprehensive study of ‘‘The Ministry of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Educational Status and Numerical 
Strength’’ three years ago, has recently completed a very inter- 
esting report on ‘‘The Ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1926,’’ a six-page folder brimful of suggestive data. 
Every one interested in pre-ministerial training should secure 
a copy. Address the Life Work Committee, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

* * * * * co” 

Dr. O. D. Foster traveled among state institutions in the Far 

West and along the Pacific Coast during September and October. 
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IN THE SEMINARY WORLD 


GARDINER M. Day 


National Theological Day at Detroit 


The most significant event in the seminary world this winter 
will be observance of ‘‘National Theological Day,’’ planned for 
December 27th and 28th, preceding the National Student Volun- 
teer Convention at Detroit. This is the second annual Theolog- 
ical Day that has been held. The first was held last year before 
the Milwaukee Convention and proved to be very interesting and 
helpful. About two hundred theological students gathered from 
seminaries all over the country to discuss various common prob- 
lems, under the leadership of such men as Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, President of the Union Theological Seminary, and the 
Reverend G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, of England. 

The National Theological Day is arranged by the theological 
sub-committee* of the National Student Division Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. The student Y. M. C. A. has been fostering . 
inter-seminary understanding and cooperation in the theological 
schools of the country for many years. Only last year, however, 
did this work, which had been going on quietly, come to public 
fruition in the national gathering. 

The Committee on Arrangements are: Dr. George Stewart, of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York, Chair- 
man; The Reverend Henry P. Van Dusen, of the Student Divi- 
sion of the Y. M. C. A.; Ernest W. Warrington, Field Secretary 


*The membership of the theological committee consists of one repre- 
sentative, democratically elected by the seminaries of each section of the 
country, plus five or six alumni members-at-large. The committee at present 
consists of the following men: Dr. George Stewart, Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York, Chairman; Rev. Robert M. Russel, Larchmont, New 
York; Rev. Samuel M. Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches; Rev. Gardiner M. Day, Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston; Rev. 
C. Leslie Glenn, National Council of the Episcopal Church; Rev. Willis D. 
Mathias; Grant Noble, Middle Atlantic Division; Ernest Lilley, New En- 
gland Division; Leslie Israel, Central Division; Lester E. Eisel, Pacific Coast 
Division; Ernest W. Warrington, Field Secretary. 
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of the Theological Day; The Reverend Samuel M. Cavert, of the 
Federal Council of Churches; The Reverend C. Leslie Glenn, of 
the Department of Religious Education of the Episcopal Church. 
It is interesting to note in connection with these names that the 
Reverend C. Leslie Glenn, a recent graduate of the Alexandria 
Seminary, in Virginia, has been put in charge of the national 
organization of the student work of the Episcopal Church. This 
indicates that this denomination increasingly realizes the impor- 
tance of making its ministry to students more systematic and 
more efficient. Also, at the last meeting of the theological com- 
mittee, Professor William Adams Brown, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, was elected a member of the committee. It was felt 
that his advice and help was needed because of his wide knowl- 
edge of theological education and his tremendous interest in the 
inter-seminary movement. 

The subject for discussion at the Theological Day in Detroit 
is ‘‘Fellowship Among the Churches’’—sub-topic: ‘‘What Can 
We Do about It?’’ One period of discussion will be devoted to 
the need of the fellowship. Do the men from the seminaries feel 
it? In what way is this need made evident? Another period 
will be devoted to the discussion of the approaches to it. In the 
first place, what common elements are there in beliefs and doc- 
trines upon which the churches can unite, and, in the second place, 
how can the churches unite more successfully and effectively in 
common tasks in the domestic field, the foreign field, and in the 
individual community? Another period will probably be devoted 
to the topic, ‘‘The Day of Ultimate Church Fellowship.’’ The 
discussion will follow the lines of how this may be accomplished 
through a greater cooperation on the practical side and through 
greater sympathy with the views of the other churech—or in a 
word, along the lines of faith and order. This program may not 
be the final one, as that will be a matter largely left for the de- 
cision of the students when they assemble, but there will be time 
for four sessions and each session will be led by one strong 
speaker. It is hoped that a report will be given of the Lausanne 
Conference by some one who was present, in order that it may be 
better understood by the younger generation and that they may 
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know what are the goals toward which they may work along the 
line of world unity. 

Another outstanding event of this year is that the theological 
committee has secured the services of Mr. Ernest W. Warrington 
as its Field Secretary. After graduation from seminary Mr. 
Warrington was for a number of years pastor of a church in 
Oregon and then Y. M. C. A. Secretary at the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. For the past year he has been pursuing graduate 
studies at Teachers College and Union Seminary in New York. 
Mr. Warrington will devote part of his time to traveling among 
the seminaries in order to acquaint them with the work of the 
theological committee and with the general work of the student 
movement, and if possible bring together into a more united 
front the religious forces of our seminaries. Owing to his wide 
experience in all parts of the country, Mr. Warrington is pecu- 
liarly well fitted for this position and the theological committee 
feels itself fortunate in having his services. 


Regional Conferences 


During the year there will be various regional conferences held 
in different parts of the country. The annual conference of the 
New England seminaries will be held at Hartford in February 
as the guest of the Hartford Seminary Foundation. The Middle 
Atlantic seminaries will meet at the General Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City during the Christmas vacation. The Ohio 
seminaries are planning a conference to which will be invited rep- 
resentatives frem Indiana and Louisville theological schools, while 
the seminaries in and near Chicago will have as usual their an- 
nual winter dinner conference. 

A novel and most interesting arrangement is being worked out 
by the Middle Atlantic seminaries whereby the Reverend Am- 
brose Reeves, one of the traveling secretaries of the British Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, comes to this country late in November 
or early in December to give a month of visitation toward the pro- 
motion of the conference and the securing of proper delegates. 
Mr. Reeves has had wide experience in conducting theological 
conferences in England. In addition, he visited this country for 
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several months last year and was present at the meeting of 
the Middle Atlantic seminaries at Auburn. The chairman of the 
Middle Atlantic seminaries this year is Grant Noble, who will 
have general charge of the arrangements and program of the 
conference. 


Visitors from Abroad 


There is little danger of the intellectual life of the seminaries 
of the country being stagnant this year, inasmuch as the semi- 
naries will feel the influence of many distinguished visitors from 
abroad. First of all should be mentioned the fact that Dr. James 
Moffatt, so well known popularly for his translations of the Bible 
into modern English and among theological students for his 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, has taken 
up his work as Washburn Professor of Church History at the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York. Dr. Moffatt succeeds 
former President MecGiffert in this position and he will bring, 
not only to Union, but to all the seminaries of the country, the 
advantages of both his deep knowledge and scholarship and his 
attractive personality and point of view. Dr. Moffatt is author 
also of The Theology of the Gospels, The Approach to the New 
Testament, Every Man’s Life of Jesus. He was for many years 
Professor of the New Testament at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
and more recently at the United Free Church College in Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

Professor James Y. Simpson, the successor to Henry Drum- 
mond in the Church of Natural Science at New College, Edin- 
burgh, is already in the United States and has lectured at the 
University of Chicago and Western Theological Seminary and 
is due to lecture during November at Haverford College and the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Dr. Simpson is well known for 
three recent books: A Spiritual Introduction to Nature, Man and 
the Attainment of Immortality, and History of the Conflict be- 
tween Science and Religion. 

No one who will visit the country this winter will be more 
eagerly looked forward to by theological students than Canon B. 
H. Streeter, Fellow and Lecturer of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
who is to come to New York in April to lecture at the Union 
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Theological Seminary on the Hewitt Foundation. The subject of 
his lectures is announced as ‘‘The Order of the New Testament. ”’ 
Canon Streeter is well known for his work on the ‘‘Synoptic 
Problem,’’ the results of which were published in his book, The 
Four Gospels, a few years ago. Canon Streeter has always been 
popular among theological students in England and has been 
chairman of a group of young Oxford scholars who have pro- 
duced the series of very remarkable essays on religion published 
under the titles ‘‘Foundations,’’ ‘‘Concerning Prayer,’’ ‘‘The 
Spirit,’’ and others. Perhaps no book during the past year has 
been more significant and more widely read among theologians 
than Canon Streeter’s book, Reality, in which he gives his own 
point of view. Canon Streeter will preach on Palm Sunday at 
Harvard University and in the evening at Trinity Church, 
Boston; he will also lecture and preach during the spring in 
many other parts of the country. 

The American theological schools will also have the opportunity 
of hearing Professor Angus, of St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, 
Australia, who, after a visit to Knox College, Toronto, will be a 
resident for a month at the Yale Divinity School, where he will 
lecture on ‘‘The World and the New Testament.’’ Professor H. 
R. McIntosh, so well known as the teacher of systematic theology 
at New College, Edinburgh, is also scheduled to come to Amer- 
ica in March, 1928. 

Dr. Johnston Ross, recently retired from a professorship at 
the Union Theological Seminary, will deliver a series of lectures 
at Harvard in the spring, of which the title is as yet unannounced. 





Two conferences of unusual interest were held at Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, October 20-22, one on psychology and 
one on chemistry. A distinguished program with addresses by 
men of national reputation was carried out with conspicuous 
success. On October 21 there occurred the dedication of the new 
chemistry-psychology building, which is a most valuable addition 
to the equipment of the college. 
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THE DUTY OF INTELLIGENCE* 


Epwin E. Siosson 


DIRECTOR OF SCIENCE SERVICE 


Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: and 
with all thy getting get understanding. 


I presume Christians pay less attention to this than to any 
other injunction in the Bible. We pray often for the removal 
of our sins but not so frequently for the removal of our ignor- 
ance. We seem to think that if the heart is right all our actions 
will be right, forgetting that it is the brain that directs the hands 
and tongue. Now, knowledge without zeal is like a ship without 
an engine; it is useless. Zeal without knowledge is like a ship 
without a rudder; it is dangerous. As to which is the worse, God 
knows. Both bring calamity. Which was it that led to the down- 
fall of the Jewish nation? This is what the Lord said through the 
mouth of the prophet: ‘‘My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge. Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also 
reject thee.’’ 

How then can we get wisdom? From the All Wise alone. 
‘‘Tf any of you lack wisdom let him ask of God . . . and it shall 
be given him.’’ That, however, does not mean that we have 
nothing to do but pray for it. We pray for our daily bread, 
but we have to work for it just the same. It means that 
from God only can we get wisdom. All truth comes from God. 
That is difficult to realize because we come upon truth in strange 
places and in strange guises in this world, and we often fail to 
recognize it because it sometimes appears in such unexpected 
quarters, and in such disreputable forms. But just as daylight 
comes from the sun, whether it is distorted and colored by com- 
ing through glass, or dimly reflected from the surface of a muddy 
pool, so everything that is true has a divine origin. It is im- 
portant to keep this in mind because there is a tendency to think 
that only religious truth comes from God. Men have always 

*From ‘‘Sermons of 2 Chemist,’’ Copyright, 1925, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Ine. 
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been trying to limit God, and the latest scheme is to try to con- 
fine Him between the lids of the Bible. 

If we believe that God is the source of all wisdom, we must 
reach the conclusion that no two truths can contradict each other. 
That would seem axiomatic, but a great many people do not 
believe it. They stow away in separate compartments of their 
brains contradictory statements without any attempt to recon- 
cile them or to decide which are right. They think that a thing 
may be false at one time and true at another; that a thing may 
be true in science but false in religion—and vice versa. The 
idea is blasphemous. If we believe in the unity of God we must 
believe in the unity of truth. 

Our duty is to search for truth wherever it is to be found, work 
for it, gather it up, a grain at a time, as men gather grains of 
gold from the sands of our mountain streams. We are to search 
the Scriptures, but also to search every other possible source for 
light upon the great problems of life. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as underestimating the value of studying the Bible, but I 
wish to emphasize the necessity of studying other things, too. 
The Bible is not all there is of religion. Enoch, Abraham, and 
Moses did not have the Scriptures, and they were good men. 
The early Christians who were probably as good as we later ones 
had only the Old Testament and such echoes of the Master’s 
teachings as still lingered in the minds of the disciples. Not for 
two hundred years during which Christianity made its great 
triumphs was the Bible put into its present shape. 

The Bible preachers took their texts from books or from 
nature, from both God’s revelations—His Word and His Works. 
From the question put to Job out of the cyclone you will see 
that he is charged with neglect of getting that realization of 
God’s majesty, power, and love that can only be acquired by the 
study of natural history. God reproaches Job for not having 
Studied the seasons, the weather, the birds, the leviathan, and 
the behemoth. Had he done so, he would not have talked so 
foolishly. If he had known more about natural history he would 
not have made such blunders in theology. If he had known more 
about meteorology and zodlogy he would have known more about 
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God. Solomon recommends the same source of wisdom: ‘‘Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise.’’ ‘‘The 
conies are but a feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the 
rocks.”’ 

For real service two things are necessary, a willingness to serve 
and a knowledge of how to do it. If you wish to save a drown- 
ing man you must not only be brave and self-sacrificing, but 
know how to swim or to throw a rope. That is why Peter says, 
‘‘Add to your virtue knowledge,’’ and again he enjoins the 
disciples to ‘‘grow in grace and knowledge’’ because if one gets 
ahead of the other there is trouble. Paul reprovingly says in 
Romans: ‘‘For I bear them record that they have a zeal of God, 
but not according to knowledge.’’ Many a brilliant and devout 
man has failed in the ministry because he knew but half his busi- 
ness. He knew his Bible but not his congregation. He had 
studied theology but not psychology. He had his message but 
could not deliver it because he did not know how to address it. 
A workman must know his material as well as his tools. 

All knowledge is useful to the Christian worker. The distine- 
tion made between sacred and secular is purely an arbitrary one 
for practical convenience. The Christian teacher can afford to 
neglect neither field. It is only in the study of nature that he 
can get any adequate conception of the greatness of God, his 
omnipotence, and providence. ‘‘The undevout astronomer is 
mad,’’ but all branches of science, properly studied, lead to 
reverence. No scientist ever makes the mistake so common 
among unscientific people of doubting the universality and im- 
mutability of God’s laws. Only those who study natural history 
realize how God protects and provides for the meanest of living 
creatures, beings so small that we can hardly see them with our 
most powerful microscopes, but not too small to receive the same 
care and attention from their Creator that we do. They seek 
their food from God even as do lions. Every living creature has 
its pleasures and duties, its place in the universal system. It 
takes the conceit out of a man to study biology. 

Of quite as much importance as the study of science is the 
study of history. Thus alone can we learn how God deals with 
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men in masses. We find that a nation, like an individual, pros- 
pers in so far as it keeps God’s laws; that ‘‘ righteousness exalteth 
a nation,’’ that all the great empires that have prevailed on the 
earth have risen by their virtues and fallen through their vices, 
that politics and ethics cannot be separated with safety. There 
is a saying that ‘‘history is philosophy teaching by example,”’ 
and it is certainly one of the best ways to learn these lessons. 

We should know also how God deals with the individual, not 
confining our attention to those whose biographies are given in 
the Bible, but studying any life of which we have the necessary 
information, historical characters as well as our friends and 
neighbors. We need to know how men think and feel, what 
they do, and why. Such knowledge will make us more charit- 
able and sensible. We shall then know what it means to ‘‘put 
yourself in another’s place’’ and learn the true meaning of the 
Golden Rule. 

We need to use greater wisdom in the study of the Bible. 
There is no subject in the world so poorly taught. We require 
an examination and a certificate before we allow a person to 
teach our children arithmetic and spelling, but we give anybody 
that is willing to take a class in Sunday school the far more diffi- 
cult and important task of teaching religious truth. The Bible 
is not an easy book to understand. It requires long continued 
and intense study before we can get at the real meaning of those 
who wrote so long ago and under such different circumstances, 
and in foreign tongues. It is quite easy to find somebody ‘‘to 
teach a class in Sunday school’’ if you are not too particular as 
to what is taught or how it is taught; but it is hard to find any 
one sufficiently well qualified so as to be sure that truth and not 
error is being taught. 

We are, most of us, willing to talk but not willing enough to 
think and learn. Yet the latter is the more necessary. It is a 
poor teacher who does not spend more time in the preparation 
of a lesson than in teaching it. In the church the common cus- 
tom is for the minister to spend six days in studying and one day 
in teaching. This period for preparation is none too long. I 
have known preachers to whom I would have been willing to 
extend this time to three or four weeks or even longer. 
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Let each one of us apply his heart unto wisdom and in this 
way hasten the time to come, when ‘‘the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea.”” 


THE LOG COLLEGE—A SIGNIFICANT 
CELEBRATION 


Henry H. Sweets 


In 1727, near the Neshaminy Creek, between Philadelphia and 
the New Jersey state line, Rev. William Tennent established an 
institution of higher education. The building, made of logs, was 
about twenty by eighteen feet in size. The school was spoken of 
in derision as the ‘‘Log College.’’ 

In 1927, from October 2 to October 5, services in celebration 
of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Founding of the Log 
College were held at the Neshaminy Warwick Church, at the site 
of the old college one mile distant, and in Philadelphia. 

The Log College proved to be an alluring example which was 
followed by other pastors. It was the forerunner of a large num- 
ber of Presbyterian schools and colleges. In one of these acad- 
emies, Samuel Stanhope Smith, the first President of Hampden- 
Sidney College, was trained. The Log College men established 
the College of New Jersey, which later became Princeton 
University. 

An attractive monument of granite was dedicated with brief, 
appropriate addresses by Dr. Wm. C. Covert, Secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A.; Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Secretary of Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. (Southern) ; Dr. Wm. P. Finney, of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, and President B. H. Kroeze, 
of Jamestown College, North Dakota. 

Three bronze tablets have been placed on the granite. The one 
in the middle bears this inscription: ‘‘Here, in the life of a 
pioneer teacher, sound learning, endued with spiritual passion, 
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wrought to vitalize knowledge, glorify truth, enrich life, and in 
due time call forth, to the glory of God and the welfare of Amer- 
ican youth, these worthy Christian colleges.’’ On the tablets on 
either side appear the names of sixty Presbyterian colleges, of 
which 41 are with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 15 with the 
Presbyterian, U. S., and 4 are controlled by the two churches. 

The occasion afforded a happy and profitable meeting of col- 
lege executives from the North, East, South and West. It was 
both inspiring and encouraging to visit the scenes of the labors 
of such men as the Tennents, George Whitefield, and their intel- 
lectual and spiritual descendants. 

One of the outstanding features of the celebration was a 
pageant written by Dr. Covert, whose knowledge, foresight and 
indomitable energy made this meeting possible, portraying the 
life and work of William Tennent. Another was the afternoon 
session, at which President John Grier Hibben, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Henry Van Dyke made addresses of unusual 
interest. 

It was impossible for these men and women to consecrate that 
piece of ground on which the fathers builded better than they 
knew, but all who were present received inspiration to dedicate 
themselves anew to the fundamental task of Christian education. 

Webster, in his ‘‘ History of the Presbyterian Church,’’ thus 
sums up the work of William Tennent, Sr.: ‘‘Tennent had the 
rare gift of attracting to him youth of worth and genius, imbuing 
them with his healthful spirit and sending them forth sound in 
the faith, blameless in life, burning with zeal, and unsurpassed as 
instructive, impressive and successful preachers.’’ May large 
numbers of our modern educators ‘‘ follow in his train’’! 





President W. A. Harper, of Elon College, North Carolina, con- 
ducted a series of conferences for college professors in attendance 
upon the State College Conference at the University of Virginia, 
October 13-16, on ‘‘How Professors May Make Their Colleges 
Christian.’’ About fifty college presidents, deans and professors 
were present at five sessions lasting an hour and a half each, 
filled with lively discussion. 
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A GREAT MINORITY VICTORY—OVERTURNINGS 
IN CHINA 


Roperick Scort, Assistant Dean, Fukien Christian University, 
Foochow, China 


Until January 16, 1927, the city of Foochow had never been 
in the American head-lines, although it harbors a population of 
over a million persons, quite interesting, at least to themselves, 
and it is also one of the oldest mission centers in China. The 
‘*Foochow looting’’ was news, but it was an event without sig- 
nificance for the Christian cause in China, unless the several 
excesses of the communistic elements of the Kuomingtang are to 
be thought a cause for the growing tendency to repudiate com- 
munism by the Nationalist Party all over China and for its 
complete suppression at the moment in Foochow. There are so 
many Christians in the moderate wing of the Kuomingtang that 
one does not anticipate anti-Christian violence except from com- 
munistie connections; and just now in Foochow it is almost as 
bad for a person to be known as a communist as it would be in 
America. 

Of far greater significance for Christianity and Christian edu- 
cation than our looting, harrowing as it was, is the event and its 
consequences of which this article is a record. 

By the same token that Foochow is rarely featured in the press, 
Fukien Christian University* is less well known than the larger 
mission colleges to the south and north; Lingnan (formerly Can- 
ton Christian College), St. John’s, Nanking, Yenching, ete. 
Building on the solid foundation of severa! high grade secondary 
schools and blessed with a unique site of mountain and river and 
plain, which Vice-President Dutcher, of Wesleyan University, on 
a visit several years ago, called one the ten best college sites in 
the world, the institution has been able to add a third special 
feature, partly because of its small size, 130 students, and its 


* Founded in Foochow in 1916 by a union of the four missions working 
in North Fukien, the American Reformed Church, the Anglican Church, and 
the Congregational and Methodist Churches. 
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isolation, the site being some six miles from the main city. This 
is the close feeling of sympathy that exists between the students 
and the faculty, though the latter are almost entirely Western- 
ers, a State of things theoretically unfortunate but almost inevita- 
ble in a place still too young to call many of its graduates back 
to teach. Students transferring to other colleges have deplored 
a lack of sympathy in their new homes; and it was on the basis 
of this mutual understanding and sympathy that the University 
weathered so successfully the storm that smote all mission schools 
after the tragic events known as ‘‘Shanghai, May, 1925.’’ 


THe CoMING OF THE SOUTHERN ARMY 


Fortified thus against internal disruption, we faced the coming 
of the Southern forces to Foochow in December with little con- 
eern. An active three-day publicity campaign by the whole 
student body acquainted the new officials with the fact that there 
was a Christian college in the town composed of quite patriotic 
students and doing high grade work, which the same officials 
openly praised when they visited us on Commencement day. 

Doubly fortified—in spite of January 16, the day of the loot- 
ing, and also the day after Commencement—we faced the spring 
term of 1927 with great hope, albeit with some palpitation of 
heart against the unknown, as do all who live and work in China 
at this time. 

REGISTRATION 


One more subject needs fuller explanation properly to set the 
stage for this bit of history. This is the registration issue. The 
educational missionary in China eats, drinks and sleeps, and of 
course talks, endlessly, of registration. On the face of it this 
means that both Northern and Southern governments have issued 
regulations calling for the registration with their respective 
bureaus of education of all private schools, in order that they 
may conform to government standards as to equipment, staff and 
curriculum and be subject to official inspection. In the future, 
when the high excitements of the revolutionary period are over, 
this is probably all that ‘‘registration’’ will mean; but just now 
it means vastly more. Both sides of the campaign, as will be 
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seen, use the same slogan: ‘‘We must recover educational 
rights’’; the loyal students adding the phrase, ‘‘by due process 
of law,’’ the others, the phrase, ‘‘in a radical and revolutionary 
manner.’’ Many of the restrictions in the regulations for regis- 
tration are aimed not at the Christian schools but at irresponsible 
Chinese private schools run solely for the profit of the teachers, 
but the issue of the moment is unquestionably upon the mission 
schools and colleges. ‘‘A missionary who should presume to 
stand in the way of registration is blocking the progress of the 
nation’’; such were the words of the former president of Fukien 
Christian University when he tendered his resignation in Decem- 
ber, when the first regulations were issued. For recovering edu- 
cational rights means putting Chinese in charge. And it does 
not mean much else; there will be little internal change; nobody 
has any objection to Western efficiency. As they said to the 
writer, ‘‘You will lose your deanship, but you’ll have to go on 
doing most of the work.’’ When one considers how warm a sub- 
ject this registration is and how easy it is for intense patriotic 
feelings to slip over into anti-foreign feelings, so that there was 
a time when the best boys did not want to be seen talking to their 
Western friends in public, the marvel grows that our loyal stu- 
dents should have stood by the college during the weeks when 
registration was so much in doubt, for, as I have said, they dif- 
fered from their ‘‘radical’’ fellow students and from the professor 
who led the revolt only in method, not in ultimate aim. 


THe ReEvoLt BREAKS OuT 


We had had a month of good work before the first hint of 
trouble. ‘‘It’s inside the faculty,’’ said the leader of the student 
body, C. J. Lin, ’27, to his Dean. ‘‘Impossible,’’ I replied, and 
yet it was true. 

The limits of this article forbid an analysis of the motives of 
Professor Ch’en, if indeed any one understands them. The most 
charitable thing to say is that he had drunk too deeply of the 
revolutionary spirit. Indeed these are testing times for all, for 
the missionaries no less than for their Chinese brethren. Ch’en 
was a graduate of the college, class of ’21; he had had two years 
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graduate study in Peking, city of unrest, and here probably lies 
the secret of his final revolt. We had hoped that in time, if given 
every consideration, he would get over the destructive effects of 
those Peking years. He was not at first anti-christian, but the 
heat of the fight soon swept him from his moorings. Do Ameri- 
ean friends wonder sometimes that the anti-christian agitation is 
led so often by the products of the mission schools? But a little 
religion, like a little knowledge, is a dangerous thing. One of 
the finest contributions that American education can make to 
China, in my opinion, is our theory and practice of discipline. 
Discipline as we understand it is little known, and often much 
resented ; the Christian anti-christian agitators are in most cases 
subjects of our discipline. This was not true of Professor Ch’en; 
in fact, we do not understand his change; ‘‘Our university is too 
Christian, too ideal,’’ he said. He had gone about his revolt in 
a most thorough manner, personally interviewing more than half 
the students, and signing them up on pleas ranging all the way 
from patriotism to open threats. His program called for the 
unconditional handing over of the University to the Government. 
The argument ran as follows: The missionaries won’t register, as 
proved by the fact that they have talked about it for a year and 
done nothing [because of unsettled political conditions] and they 
ean’t register on account of the religious restrictions, and if they 
did try to register, it is too late, for the Government—a wholly 
gratuitous interpretation—is opposed; but here is a first-class 
college; it ought not to be closed or shut down; how can it be 
saved? Obviously by being given over to Government auspices. 
There was talk of the Southern Government founding Sun Yat 
Sen Memorial Universities in each provincial capital. Two uni- 
versities for Foochow would be reduplication; why not turn 
Fukien Christian University into the proposed Memorial Uni- 
versity ? 

On Monday night, March 21, in a student mass meeting, the 
radicals, led by Professor Ch’en, who, from the first, forgot the 
little fact that he was a member of the faculty, but the weight of 
whose leadership was derived largely from this fact, seemed to 
Sweep all before them. Discouragement, ‘‘patriotism,’’ self- 
seeking, fear, had won a majority for the new organization. 
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‘*Won’t you listen to reason? The faculty don’t own the col- 
lege; they can’t give it over; the Government doesn’t want it. 
Science, in which we all believe, tells us to trust to experiment. 
Can’t you give the faculty a chance to register according to the 
rules?’’ This plea from a loyal senior fell on deaf ears. Votes 
in the mass meeting on minor issues, as, for example, that the 
writer, as Dean, be allowed to attend, or that a recess be called 
at 10:30, fell with monotonous regularity 55 to 44; and final 
action was pending. What could be done? Someone ran out 
and got the lights turned off; the assembly went on arguing in 
the dark. 

THE Minority Acts 


Then something happened, a very significant thing. The 
Chinese have accepted democracy : the majority is sacred ; formal 
minorities have no standing; they don’t start things. But this 
time they did. What can you do when you know the majority is 
wrong and when it will not talk reason? The boys did not know 
the meaning of the word ‘‘filibuster,’’ but they did it all the 
same; in fact, their whole campaign has revealed a very high 


order of political genius, which leads me to prophesy that when 
China gets a modern government, she will need no lessons in poli- 
tics either from Russia or from America. If any students from 
Fukien Christian University turn up in the American colleges 
for further study, their credits for the spring semester, 1927, may 
look rather shaky, but the boys will know many things that aren’t 
in the books. 

What happened was that the loyal forty-four rose as one man 
and walked out! At first there were whispers of violence. A 
Chinese boy can lose his temper faster than an American, but he 
doesn’t so naturally get into an actual fight, and he is correspond- 
ingly more afraid when threatened. Writing anonymous letters 
decorated with pictures of daggers is a favorite pastime of the 
present student unrest; this is another test of character; for the 
most part the Christian boys pay no attention to these epistles; 
the others often get out of town on the first boat. Calmer coun- 
sels soon prevailed, however, and in the most serious and business- 
like fashion the little group gathered round a single lantern on 
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the floor in a secret room of the new Science Hall (not yet wired), 
and took solemn oath they would not rest till this evil thing were 
overthrown in their beloved Alma Mater. They sent delegates 
to the faculty, who had been hastily called from their beds, and 
outlined their program; the faculty, who had seen nothing for it 
but to shut down before the students should strike, pledged their 
utmost support. 

Meanwhile the chairman of the meeting, the same C. J. Lin, 
27, referred to above, was still there in the dark, one against 
fifty-five. They made motions. ‘‘I can put no motions,’’ he 
said; ‘‘there is no quorum’’—with the forty-four gone. 


THE PosteR WAR 


Next day the fight began. Both sides hurried to the city of 
Foochow, to carry on the war in the approved Chinese political 
manner—i.¢e., in the newspapers and by means of parades and 
posters, red and blue and yellow strips of paper, pasted by the 
thousands on vacant walls in the streets, erying ‘‘down with”’ 
the leaders of the respective sides. Another Chinese member of 
the faculty who had just returned from several years in America, 
and who was singled out as conspicuous on the loyal side, said it 
certainly gave him a queer feeling to walk through the city and 
see his hitherto unknown name flaunted at him from a hundred 
street corners. The ‘‘radicals’’ staged the first parade, rather 
earlier than scheduled, for they feared the growing strength of 
the loyal or ‘‘registration’’ group. Notwithstanding their boasts 
that they had won the secondary schools—for Ch’en had several 
friends who had also tasted ‘‘the Peking air’’ who were trying 
the same thing in the other mission schools—they mustered a bare 
hundred, mostly younger boys. After getting hold of one of the 
younger pastors, a returned student, and treating him to the usual 
anti-christian indignities, and threatening the life of another, and 
doing a few other things, they marched into one of the yamens 
and presented a petition to the Government asking them to take 
over our institution forthwith. An amusing incident occurred 
at this point. This same C. J. Lin, who had powerful friends at 
court, was there when they arrived. ‘‘Wasn’t that ironic?’’ he 
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said to me. ‘‘There was I, one of the ‘running-dogs of the for- 
eigners’ ’’—Chinese epithets are strong stuff—‘‘introducing my 
enemies [which is what he did] to the officials; but then I knew 
the latter would not pay any attention to them.’’ If American 
readers wonder why the city officials permitted things like this 
rowdy parade, the answer is that it ‘is no easy thing to change 
from the closed fist of militarism to the open hand of democracy; 
the policy of the Government seems to be to permit anything short 
of actual violence; speech is still free; and on the whole things 
are better this way with the Nationalist Government trying to 
represent the people than with the tuchuns grinding the faces of 
the poor in the old way. 


THE GREAT VICTORY 


A week later the radical group pulled off what it expected 
would be its great stroke; with the help of political friends they 
had effected the calling of an all-union meeting at Kuomingtang 
headquarters—‘.e., a sort of town-meeting made up of represen- 
tatives from the various labor and educational unions and guilds, 
one of many experiments in public opinion the New China is try- 
ing out. The radicals hoped to induce this meeting to petition 
the Government or otherwise issue an appeal to put the mission 
schools out of business. If it be asked how a quarrel inside a 
college, and a missionary one at that, could be made to engage 
the attention of a whole city, it may be answered that the students 
have trained the populace to take orders from themselves, and 
the name of student is still sacred (and therefore used by many 
persons not students), though the general power of the Student 
Unions, which aroused the whole country in the summer of 1925, 
is now waning in favor of the Nationalist movement. There was 
hope too that the populace could be raised in anti-christian or 
anti-foreign demonstration under the equally sacred word, patri- 
otism. The January looting had failed because the Foochow 
people would not rise ; they respected too much the lives and work 
of the church people. This time, however, it was the loyal group 
that beat the game in the all-union meeting. They had heard of 
it and invited themselves; again they filibustered, consuming time 
in haggling over who had a right to vote. Then a dramatic thing 
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happened, whether planned or not has never been certain. The 
city magistrate, who was a new man, came along; apparently he 
wasn’t recognized. ‘‘Here! you’ve got to pay a dollar to enter 
this meeting,’’ they said. They were trying to increase their 
campaign funds; Professor Ch’en had of course been dismissed 
from his position and money was scarce. ‘‘I guess I forgot my 
ticket,’’ said the magistrate; ‘‘I’ll go and get it.’’ He returned 
shortly with six policemen. ‘‘I’m closing this assembly,’’ he 
said; ‘‘you can’t charge admission to a public meeting without 
police permission.’’ So that was that. 

But the loyal side had not been idle in the week either and 
they were prepared to take full advantage on the victory won at 
the all-union meeting. They had brought into being and per- 
fected an ‘‘alliance of Christian school teachers and students to 
recover educational rights by due process of law.’’ And on the 
Saturday following the meeting, Foochow saw a new kind of 
parade—a parade of Christian students, boys and girls, 1,400 
strong, perfectly orderly, marching through the streets. Repre- 
sentatives of the various churches also met and voted to support 
the Christian students with counsel and with money. 

Here then was and is a new thing, which marks this bit of 
Foochow history as highly significant. First, the victory of a 
minority ; and then the phenomenon of Christian students fight- 
ing for their own schools. In the past it was the missionary who 
conducted the fights against persecution; now the missionary is 
happy in his secondary position in this as in other matters; for- 
tunate now the missionary who can take his orders from his 
Chinese brothers. But in this new willingness and eagerness of 
Chinese to work for the school which the foreigners have made 
is, to me, the reward of our work, the sufficient answer to all 
sacrifices and contributions of life and money, the real success of 
missionary education. Fortunate I say are we, who by tempera- 
ment or by grace, are kept here in China to work below and be- 
hind, as advisers but no longer leaders. 

That Christian school parade marked the end and the victory. 
And it was timed so as to precede a city-wide rejoicing and parade 
over the victory of Gen. Chiang Kai Shek over his communistic 
enemies, 
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Meanwhile the faculty and the board of managers, confident 
that friends in America would approve, have been ‘‘making 
good.’’ They still talk registration, but as of something fore- 
gone. Three great changes must be made. The courses in re- 
ligious subjects hitherto required must be made elective; this has 
been done. The Board of Managers, hitherto containing eight 
Westerners and two Chinese, must be changed so as to make the 
latter a majority, now ten to five. The administration of the 
institution must be put in the hands of a commission of three, all 
Chinese ; and fortunately the right man was at hand for the chair- 
manship of this commission, who becomes virtually the president 
of the college. To him the Western faculty have pledged com- 
plete support and Fukien Christian University starts out to serve 
the new China in a new way. 





ROLF LIUM, STUDENT PASTOR* 


FRANK LINCOLN Moore, Secretary of Congregational Missions, 
Western Division 


It was not of Rolf Lium’s planning that his name has been 
blazoned on the front page of metropolitan papers, that he has 
appeared in news reels in movie houses all over the land. He 
went about his day’s work with never a thought of fame. 

On June 19, 1927, he preached as a summer student pastor 
under the Congregational Church Extension Boards in the little 
home missionary church of Hermosa, South Dakota. When he 
left Northfield, Minnesota, where he is a student in Carleton Col- 
lege, his only thought was of the struggling little church to which 
he was going somewhere in the Black Hills. 

He went as planned and found what he was looking for—a 
little town where a stream breaks through a rocky ridge. Back 
of the town to westward, low-lying mountains; to eastward, 
spreading plains; and in the distance the badlands along the 

* Reprinted by courtesy of The Congregational Church Extension Boards, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Cheyenne River, famous for weird scenery and fossils which tell 
the story of a day long past. 

He wondered whether he was equal to the job. Coming from 
the stir and activity of college life, the little town must have 
seemed lonely and far away. He must have wondered whether 
he could meet the emergencies sure to arise in ministering to the 
people of this little church in the Black Hills. 

Then came his first Sunday and the first sermon he ever 
preached. ; 

There attended church that day President and Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge. 

A notable scene. The little white church, the sun blazing from 
a blue sky ; inside, the rough seats, the simple furniture, the group 
of worshipers, just folks from Hermosa—townspeople, ranchers, 
cowboys, forest rangers, the President of this great republic and 
his wife, a score of reporters, people from far and near. 

Quiet, unassuming, with a fine appreciation of the fitness of 
things, Rolf Lium delivered his carefully prepared sermon. It 
dealt with principles and views of life which this college boy has 
found to be true for himself. 

How did it happen that the little Hermosa Church was open 
for services this summer? 

For half a century an important part of the Congregational 
home missionary program has been the sending out of young men 
to preach in churches not able to employ a full-time minister, or 
located in some new and needy field. Literally hundreds of min- 
isters have made their start in this way. During the past decade 
the number has varied from twenty-five to thirty up to as high 
as a hundred and thirty-three in a single year. Sixty young 
people, forty-eight young men and twelve young women, are at 
work this summer in the Western Division alone, with a total for 
the whole country of nearly a hundred. Like the coming of the 
Kingdom, their work is without observation. Not the acclaim, 
but the accomplishment; not the reward, but the service; not the 
publicity, but the ‘‘little, unknown, often unremembered deeds 
of kindness and of love.’’ Only now and then is their work 
heralded beyond the communities in which they serve. 
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This year the list of educational institutions from which the 
students come includes, from the seminaries—Bangor, Atlanta, 
Yale, Union, Oberlin, Chicago, and Pacific ; and from colleges and 
universities—Oberlin, Bates, Beloit, Boston, Amherst, Colgate, 
Grinnell, Carleton, Yankton, University of Minnesota, Middle- 
bury, Ohio Wesleyan, Redfield, Billings Polytechnic, University 
of California, Reed, Washington, and, in far-off Hawaii, the 
University of Hawaii and the Honolulu Theological Seminary. 

These young people seek not the limelight, but choose rather 
those remote and neglected places that present the greatest need. 
Their pay is small, but they do not complain. It costs the Society 
on the average about $220 a summer to send one of these young 
people out, the balance of their pay coming from the fields which 
they serve. 

Not all of the young people sent out in this way decide upon 
the ministry as a life-work, but no matter where they may find 
themselves the experience proves one of the most valuable of their 
years of preparation. 

Rolf Lium, twenty-year-old college boy, is finding himself. 


Whether he finally enters the ministry, goes into medicine, teach- 
ing, law, this summer’s experience will remain a vital part of his 
preparation for his life-work. 





Dr. Azariah Smith Root, dean of American college librarians, 
who served with eminent success as director of the largest college 
library in America, at Oberlin, died October 2 from heart failure 
following an operation. Dr. Root was one of the founders of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America. He was both librarian and pro- 
fessor of bibliography at Oberlin at the time of his death and had 
been president of the American Library Association and of the 
Library Association of Ohio. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS* 


A. Reference Books on Biblical History, Interature, Geography, 
etc. 
I. TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


1. Standard Translations. 

Authorized (King James) Version of the Bible, Nelson. 

American Revised Version of the Bible, Nelson. 

The Apocrypha, Nelson. 

The American Translation of the Old Testament. Chi- 
cago University Press. 

Moffatt, J., A New Translation of the Bible—Complete. 
Doran. 

Goodspeed, E. J., The New Testament, an American 
Translation, 1923, University of Chicago Press. 

James, M. R., The Apocryphal New Testament, being the 
Apoecryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypses 
with other Narratives and Fragments, 1924, Clarendon. 

Moulton, Modern Reader’s Bible, Macmillan. 

Weymouth, New Testament, Pilgrim Press. 

Kent et al., The Shorter Bible, Scribner. 


. Rearrangements of the Text for Comparative and His- 
torical Study. 

Burton, E. deW. and Goodspeed, E. J., A Harmony of the 
Synoptic Gospels, 1917, Scribner. (Text of the Ameri- 
ean Revision. ) 

Burton & Stevens, Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels, 
Seribner. 

Burton, E. D., Source Book for the Teaching of Jesus, 
Chicago University Press. 

Kent, C. F., Historical Bible, Scribner. 

Scharman, Records of the Life of Jesus. 


II. Brsuicat DICTIONARIES AND CONCORDANCES. 


. Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias. 
Hastings, J., Bible Dictionary (1 vol.), 1909, Scribner. 
Hastings, J., Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 1908, 
Scribner. 
*The members of the Committee are: Mrs. Edward E. Curtis, Helen M. 
Farwell, Helen M. Rowley, Sidney A. Weston, Laura H. Wild, Chairman. 
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A New Standard Bible Dictionary, Funk and Wagnalls. 
Mathews and Smith, A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 
Maemillan. 
. Concordances. 
Walker, Comprehensive Concordance, Pilgrim Press. 
Young, Analytical Concordance, Funk and Wagnalls. 


III. INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. 
. Modern Interpretations. 


a. General. 
Peake, A. S., The Bible, Its Origin, Significance and 
Abiding Worth, 5th ed., 1914, Hodder. 
Streibert, M., Youth and the Bible, 1924, Macmillan. 
Fosdick, H. E., The Modern Use of the Bible, 1924. 
Knox, R. C., Knowing the Bible, Macmillan, 1926. 


. Old Testament. 
Kent, Growth and Contents of the Old Testament, 
Seribner. 
Eiselen, F. C., The Christian View of the Old Testa- 
ment, 


. New Testament. 
Seott, E. F., The New Testament Today, 1921, Mac- 
millan. 
Bacon, B. W., The Story of Jesus, Century, 1927. 
. Historical Interpretations. 
Gilbert, G. H., Interpretation of the Bible, A Short His- 
tory, 1908, Macmillan. 


IV. History or THE CANON AND TEXT. 


Reuss, E., History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Christian Church, 1884, Dutton. 

Price, Ira F., The Ancestry of the Bible, S. S. Times Co. 

Gregory, Caspar René, The Canon and Text of the New 
Testament, Scribner. 


VY. BrsuicaL INTRODUCTION. 


. The Entire Bible. 
Bennett, W. H., and Adeney, W. F., A Biblical Introduc- 
tion (4th ed., rev.), 1907, London, Methuen. 
Wood and Grant, The Bible as Literature, Abingdon 
Press. 


. Old Testament. 
Bewer, J. A., The Literature of the Old Testament in Its 
Historical Development, 1922, Columbia University 


Press. 
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Driver, S. R., An Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament, Revised Edition, 1913, Scribner. 

McFadyen, J. E., An Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Doran. 


. New Testament. 
Fowler, H. T., The History and Literature of the New 
Testament, 1925, Macmillan. 
Goodspeed, E. J., The Story of the New Testament, Chi- 
cago University Press. 
Jones, Maurice, The Four Gospels. 
Scott, E. F., The First Age of Christianity. 


VI. BrsuicaL COMMENTARIES ON THE ENGLISH TEXT. 


1. One Volume Commentaries. 
Peake, A. S., A Commentary on the Bible, 1919, London, 
Jack ; New York, Nelson. 
The Abingdon Commentary, Abingdon Press. (In prep- 
aration.) 
. Comprehensive Series. 
One of the following: 
The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, Cam- 
bridge University Press. (Abbreviation: C. B.) 
The New Century Bible, Oxford University Press; New 
York, Henry Frowde. (Abbreviation: N. C. B.) 
Expositor’s Bible (26 vols.) , edited by Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, Doran. 
The Bible for Home and School, Macmillan. 


VII. THe Bree As LITERATURE. 


. The Bible. 
Fowler, H. J., History of the Interature of Ancient Israel, 
1912, Macmillan. 
Wild, i H., A Literary Guide to the Bible, Revised Edi- 
tion, 1926, Doran. 
McFadyen, J. E., The Interest of the Bible, 1922, Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
Hurst, Outline of History of Christian Interature, Mac- 
millan. 
Gardiner, J. H., The Bible as English Interature, Serib- 
ners. 
. Old Testament. 
Genung, J. F., Hebrew Literature of Wisdom in the Light 
of Today, 1906, Houghton. 
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VIII. BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Barton, G. A., Archaeology and the Bible, 1916, Philadel- 
phia, American Sunday School Union. 

Peters, J. P., Bible and Spade, 1922, Scribner. 

Price, Ira M., The Monuments and the Old Testament. 


IX. BrsuicaL GEOGRAPHY. 


Kent, C. F., Biblical Geography and History, 1911, 
Scribner. 

Smith, G. A., Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
1894, Doran. : 

Huntington, E., Palestine and Its Transformations. 

Smith and Bartholomew, Atlas of the Holy Land, Doran. 

Grober, Karl, Picturesque Palestine, Arabia and Syria, 
Brentano. 


X. THE CoNTEMPORARY BACKGROUND OF BIBLICAL 
History AND RELIGION. 


. General. 
Grant, E., The Orient in Bible Times, 1920, Lippincott. 
Breasted, J. H., Ancient Times. 
2. The Background of the Old Testament. 
a. Semitic Origins. 

Barton, G. A., A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and 
Religious, 1902. 

. Babylonian and Assyrian History and Religion. 

Rogers, R. W., History of Babylonia and Assyria (2 
vols., 6th ed.), 1915, Abingdon Press. 

Jastrow, M., The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
(Handbooks on the History of Religion), 1898, 
Boston. 

. Egyptian History and Religion. 

Breasted, J. H., History of the Ancient Egyptians, 

1908, Seribner. 
. The Persian and Greek Background of the Post- 
Exilic Period. 
Kent, History of the Jewish People, Scribners. 
3. The Background of the New Testament. 
a. The Judaism of the Period between the Testaments. 

Charles, R. H., Religious Development between the 
Old and New Testaments, 1914, Holt. 

Schurer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ, 4 vols., Scribner. 
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Case, S. J., The Millenial Hope, 1918, Chicago Univer- 
sity Press. 
b. Contemporary Gentile Religion. 
Glover, T. R., Progress in Religion to the Christian 
Era, 1922, Doran. 


XI. Brsuicat THEOLOGY. 


. Old Testament. 


Peters, J. P., The Religion of the Hebrews, Ginn & Co. 
Barton, G. A., The Religion of Israel, 1918, Macmillan. 
2. New Testament. 
. General. 
Bacon, Introduction to the New Testament, Macmillan. 
. Jesus. 
Seott, E. F., The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, 1924, 
Maemillan. 
. Paul. 
Bacon, B. W., Jesus and Paul, 1921, Macmillan. 
. The Gospels. 
Moffatt, J., The Theology of the Gospels, 1913, 
Seribner. 


B. Texts Suitable for Secondary Schools. 


Saunders, F. K., A History of the Hebrews (Scribner). 

Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew Commonwealth 
(Seribner). 

Ottley, R. L., A Short History of the Hebrews (Mac- 
millan). 

Wild, L. H., Evolution of the Hebrew People (Scribner). 

Purinton, Herbert R., The Literature of the Old Testament 
(Seribner). 

Purinton and Costello, The Achievement of the Master 
(Seribner). 

Weston, Sidney A., Jesus and the Problems of Life (The 
Pilgrim Press). 

Burgess, Isaac B., Life of Christ (Chicago Univ. Press). 

Rall, Harris Franklin, Life of Jesus (Abingdon Press). 

Barton, George A., Jesus of Nazareth (Macmillan). 

Robinson, Benjamin, Life of Paul (Chicago Univ. Press). 

Wood, Eleanor D., Life and Ministry of Paul, the Apostle 
(Headley Bros., London). 
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A FRIEND IN THE FACULTY 


Arcuir M. Pater, Assistant Director, Institute of International 
Education 


Each year the colleges and universities of the country throw 
open not merely their material doors but likewise their spiritual 
doors to literally hordes of entering freshmen. The physical 
plants and the wonderful educative facilities stand ready for 
their use and the members of the various faculties stand prepared 
to assist them in fully enjoying the opportunities offered at our 
great institutions of higher learning. It remains for these aca- 
demic neophytes to enter within and to seek that intangible some- 
thing which has been responsible for the development of the gen- 
erations of college men who have preceded them. 

Their first lasting impression of their Alma Mater was quite 
naturally gained when, they matriculated. At that time they 
were formally accepted into the ranks of those who thirst for 
knowledge at the fount of learning. That reception was, of neces- 
sity, a formal one: they were being admitted to the college 
through a very essential part of the administrative machinery. 
Nevertheless, their first contact with their new life was through 
the medium of the material. 

From afar they have probably envisaged for themselves an 
elaborate picture of what the college should be and of what col- 
lege life should consist. They have been infused with ideas about 
the various phases of college life and they have undoubtedly lis- 
tened with tense interest to the tales of those who have passed 
through the college portals. Now they are on the ground and in 
a position to make observations for themselves. 

It is to be expected that they have been profoundly impressed 
by the ideal location of the college and by its buildings and its 
physical equipment and that during the process of registration 
they have come into contact with the various administrative bar- 
riers which must be surmounted before they can consider them- 
selves full-fledged college students. Eventually they will visit 
their classes and meet their professors and, in that way, become 
acquainted with another phase of college life. Their real college 
work will begin at that time, for then they will for the first time 
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come into intimate contact with the spiritual side of the college, 
or, as one faculty member expressed it in an address to the enter- 
ing students several years ago, with the ‘‘real university.’’ 

It is only natural to expect that in our large colleges and uni- 
versities of to-day the student will find himself in large classes, 
particularly in the elementary courses. Some of those classes 
will be conducted either entirely or partially in the form of lec- 
tures by the professors, while in others daily recitations will be 
held. It is quite conceivable that, unless the student is particu- 
larly brilliant or, conversely, particularly dull, the professor will 
do little more than associate his name with a particular seat or 
with a certain grade. In the normal pursuit of his studies little 
or no real opportunity will be afforded the freshman to come into 
intimate personal relationships with the man who is doing the 
teaching. 

One of the biggest problems in our colleges and universities 
to-day is how to bring about a more intimate personal relation 
between the faculty and the students.* It has been a matter of 
grave concern to faculty and students alike for many years and 
many schemes have been tried. At some institutions official 
arrangements have been made in an effort to humanize the rela- 
tions between the two. As a result relationships of a purely in- 
formal and personal nature have been established. The bars have 
been let down and the faculty member has become a friendly 
counselor, discussing with the student his studies, advising him, 
talking over his aptitudes and interests, and forming even more 
personal spiritual relationships with the student. 

Efforts are made to utilize the valuable experience and knowl- 
edge of the faculty members in assisting the students to orientate 
themselves. In one college, for example, an entering freshman 
is assigned to a faculty member who acts as his adviser during 
his first two years in the college. It is the function of the adviser 
to assist the student in his choice of studies, to advise him during 

* This subject received large attention at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Association of American Colleges, January 13-15, 1927. See papers 
by Pres. Clarence C. Little, University of Michigan; Pres. Kerr D. Mac- 


millan, Wells College; Pres. L. B. Hopkins, Wabash College; Dean Raymond 
Walters, Swarthmore College, A. A. C. Bulletin, May, 1927. 
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the term regarding his work, and generally to give him friendly 
counsel. The basic principle of this system is excellent but the 
operation of the system, or of any system, depends upon the 
whole-hearted cooperation of all concerned. Not only must the 
faculty member fulfill his function but the student must also do 
his bit. Unless they can get together and work together the sys- 
tem is bound to break down and prove futile. 

The advantages of such a relationship are manifest. The stu- 
dent acquires a valuable friend and counselor who will take a 
personal interest in the solution of his various problems and to 
whom he can go without restraint when in trouble. Then, too, 
the mere association with the older man and the opportunity for 
discussion and for the exchange of ideas with the more mature 
mind cannot be overestimated. 

A situation which occurred at this same college a number of 
years ago could not exist under the proper application of this 
system. In submitting a petition to a certain faculty committee 
a student made the following statement: ‘‘I have no endorse- 
ments on my blank. None of my professors are sufficiently well 
acquainted with me to warrant adding their signatures to a mat- 
ter so personal.’’ 

The various professors realize and appreciate that they, too, 
would profit from more intimate relations with their students. 
The human side of the man enjoys these opportunities for becom- 
ing acquainted with the personality of the student and the privi- 
lege of exchanging ideas on subjects other than academic. He 
realizes that as a result his teaching will be improved and that 
his attitude toward students in general will become more sympa- 
thetic and inspirational. Most faculty men would welcome any 
means that would enable them to enjoy these advantages. In 
fact, some who are so situated that they can do so hold ‘‘open 
house’’ for their students. However, all faculty members are 
not so situated as to make this practicable and it is always an 
open question whether those who need the friendship take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. 

A freshman made this comparison between his experience in 
high school and his experience in college: ‘‘It was quite a change 
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to go from a high school of less than one hundred to a large uni- 
versity. In the former each teacher knew every student and took 
a great interest in the welfare of each one. In the latter a stu- 
dent scarcely knows any of his professors.’’ 

Such a condition should not exist at any college or university 
and would not if the students would assume the initiative and 
endeavor to become acquainted with the members of the faculty. 
I believe it was Emerson who somewhere said that ‘‘every man 
passes through life in search of friendship.’’ The question is— 
How can this goal be best attained ? 

If each student—be he freshman, sophomore, junior or senior 
—would take it to be an integral part of his college course to 
know and cultivate the friendship of at least one member of the 
faculty, the results that would accrue would more than justify 
the effort. 





HERE AND THERE 


Columbia University publishes an Announcement of Courses in 
Religion for the Year 1927-28 in which work is listed by twenty- 
eight professors who are connected with Columbia College, Bar- 
nard College, the Graduate Faculty of Philosophy of the Univer- 
sity, Teachers College, University Extension, and the Summer 
Session. In addition, fourteen courses in religion are offered to 
students of Columbia by Union Theological Seminary, just across 


the street. 
* * * * * * 


An all-university chapel service has been established at North- 
western University. Two years ago compulsory chapel was dis- 
continued because of the lack of a large assembly hall. Since 
then there have been many requests from the students for rees- 
tablishment of this service. Dean Kent recently made the follow- 
ing statement: 


_ “No one is opposed to the chapel hour and I think that it 
is a very fine thing, but under the present conditions no 
time can be taken out of the class schedule.’’ 
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The Club of Religion has promoted the new chapel service, the 
first meeting of which was held in the Charles Stuart Chapel of 
Garrett Biblical Institute at 4:00 o’clock Wednesday, October 
19. The service lasts for half an hour. 

Architect’s plans are drawn for a memorial chapel building to 
rival the best to be found in the country. 

* * * * * *% 

Announcement has just been made that ‘‘The Wings of Lead,”’ 
by Nathalia Crane, fourteen-year-old school girl of Brooklyn, has 
won the $500.00 prize offered for the best poem on Lindbergh’s 
flight to Paris. The New York Times is authority for the state- 
ment that 4,000 manuscripts were submitted by 3,000 contestants 
from every state in the Union, from Canada, England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Monaco. Nathalia’s poem, which was started 
the day Lindbergh landed in Paris and was nearly completed 
before she learned of the competition, contains sixty lines. 

Quoting further from the Times, Miss Crane explains what she 
meant by her title: 


‘Why, ‘Wings of Lead’ signify the impossible. You see 


Lindbergh just came in unknown and said he would do it, 
and every one said ‘ridiculous, impossible!’ Then he did it; 
he did the impossible. ’’ 

The poem, a narrative of the flight in Kipling’s style, pre- 
sents a picture, first, of the gods looking down on a dull 
world and deciding to stimulate it to extraordinary achieve- 
ment. To their challenge Lindbergh made answer: 


And then one night there landed on a Mineola swale 
A plane that looked like pewter, with a carrier of mail. 


Its wings were tinged like tea-box skins, each truss of shadow-gray, 
Its cabin but an alcove slung beneath a metal ray. 


The Spirit of St. Louis was inscribed upon the lee; 
It came from out a province that had never seen the sea. 


The pilot entered for the course, the quarter quadrant glide—— 
To fly the full Atlantic and the tag ends of the tide. 

He listed in as ‘‘Lindbergh’’ just one pace beyond the ranks; 
He had a moon-stained paddle and some star gas in his tanks. 


A chemist from Olympus with a ladle nicked the rays: 
He said the ore was purer than it was in Caesar’s days. 
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Invisible, he passed the word, the barograph was sealed— 
A plane with leaden wings went down the Mineola field. 


It rose and fell and rose again and then attained to breath— 
The raiment of the bubble when the bubble goes to death. 


And somewhere near to noontime as the fishers turned to scan, 
They saw a pearl-gray monoplane slide east of Grand Manan. 


A single-motored miracle, a lead mine on each flank; 
Below a shadow swept and awed the hundred-fathom bank. 


Upon a billow rocked and cheered a lanterned spindle buoy, 
The off-shore bells were chanting for the Spirit of St. Louis; 


For o’er the darkened deep there flew a carrier of mail, 
His engine drunk with star gas and berserk in the flail. 


He made the course the gods had set, the quarter quadrant glide, 
He flew the full Atlantic and the tag ends of the tide. 


The judges on the committee of award were Messrs. Mitchell 
Kennerly, Christopher Morley and John Farrar. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Eight O’clock Chapel. Cornelius H. Patton and Walter T. 
Field. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

This book is not as the title might imply a series of chapel ser- 
mons or addresses, but rather a description of conditions in the 
New England colleges during the ’80’s. These years are signifi- 
cant ones in the history of American higher education, marking 
as they do the transition period between the ‘‘old’’ and the 
‘“‘new’’ college education, and this conflict the authors faithfully 
portray. Two chapters are devoted to the outstanding personali- 
ties and scholars among the administrators and teachers of this 
period and their influence in shaping the destinies of the insti- 
tutions. The account of student life and customs makes enter- 
taining reading, and the authors take pains to show that the 
symptoms of ‘‘modern’’ athletics were developing at this time, 
as well as the beginnings of other extra-curricular activities which 
have so prominent a part in college life. ‘‘College Religion’’ is 
the title of another chapter which will be read with much inter- 
est, especially in the light of present-day tendencies.—F. E. A. 
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American Church and Church School Hymnal. W. E. M. 
Hackleman, editor. Hackleman Book-Music-Supply Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Designated by the publishers as a ‘‘religious educational 
hymnal,’’ this new collection has several points of unusual merit. 
It contains a large number of dignified familiar and favorite 
hymns, with a fair representation of the popular Sunday-school 
songs. There is an excellent collection of responsive readings, 
which make the book adaptable for a variety of services. The 
most unique feature, however, is found in the ten full-page illus- 
trations, each a reproduction of some famous work of sacred art. 
Accompanying each picture is a short sketch of the artist’s life 
and a description of the painting with its religious interpreta- 
tion.—R. E. A. 
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The High Cost of Education 


Here are eight arguments why the ‘‘high cost of education” 
should be increased. 


Estimated Expenditures for Luxuries in the 
United States, 1924 


(Data from the United States Treasury Department) 


Tobacco $1,847,000,000 
Theaters, mOvies, Ct. e.cceccccone--- 934,000,000 
Soft drinks and ice cream 820,000,000 
Candy 689,000,000 
Jewelry 453,000,000 
Sporting goods, toys, ete. .............. 431,000,000 
Perfumes and cosmetics 261,000,000 
Chewing gum 87,000,000 


$5,522,000,000 

















Addressing chapel service at the University of Chicago, Presi- 
dent Max Mason gave this definition of religion: ‘‘ Religion to us 
is not a set of statements revealed, but the relation of man to his 
brother. Every scientific laboratory should be reverently devoted 
to the search for the great truth. The microscope is not the 
enemy of religion; it is the tool. The tools of both religion and 
science are those by which the truth may be found wherever it 
may lie.’’ 
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